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NOTE. 


The  publication  of  this  discourse  at  a  date  so  remote  from  the  occasion  of  its 
delivery,  is  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  many  in  the  Congregation,  who  re- 
gretted the  negh-ct  to  make  it  thus  accessible  to  all  at  that  time  ;  and  who  felt 
that  it  is  not  only  designed  to  do  good  among  the  people,  to  whom  it  will  be  a 
valued  memorial  of  the  frequent  ministrations  of  its  gifted  author;  but  that  it 
would  encourage  others,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  in  the  fearless  performance 
of  duty.  The  request  to  publish  was  urged  from  these  considerations,  and  kindly 
granted.  It  is  believed  that  the  sentiments  so  eloquently  expressed,  will  find  a 
response  in  every  Christian  heart,  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  time. 


DISCOURSE. 


And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  !  for  thou  must  go  with  this  people  unto  the  Land 
which  the  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them,  and  thou  shalt  cause 
them  to  inherit  it. 

And  the  Lord,  he  it  is  that  goeth  before  thee,  he  will  be  with  thee,  he  will  not 
fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee;  fear  not,  neither  be  dismayed. — Deut.  xxxi:  7,  8. 

The  public  ministry  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  His  work  was  done,  his  life  about  to 
terminate.  An  hundred  and  twenty  years  had  passed, 
since,  in  his  cradle  of  rushes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he 
lay  a  helpless  infant,  awaiting  his  uncertain  destiny, — to 
human  eye  uncertain,  but  not  to  Him  who  seeth  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  who,  in  that  rude  cradle  floating 
on  the  waters,  beheld  the  future  deliverer  and  law-giver 
of  his  chosen  people.  Many  years  had  passed,  since,  lead- 
ing the  flocks  of  the  priest  of  Midian,  he  came  one  day 
along  the  farther  side  of  the  desert,  near  to  the  mount  of 
God,  and  saw  there  a  remarkable  sight — a  bush  in  flames 
but  not  consumed — and  received  there  a  divine  commission 
to  lead  forth  his  enslaved  people  from  the  country  of  their 
oppressors.  That  work  he  had  undertaken  and  success- 
fully accomplished.  Through  that  same  desert  along 
whose  borders  he  once  led,  in  solitude,  the  flocks  of 
Jethro,  he  had  since  led  the  marshalled  hosts  of  Israel. 
He  had  passed  through  many  and  strange  vicissitudes,  had 
witnessed  wonderful  events  ;  and  now  upon  the  borders  of 
that  promised  land,  his  mission  accomplished,  his  life-work 
nobly  and  well  done,  ripe  in  the  experience  of  years,  yet 
his  eye  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  strength  abated,  the  man 


of  G-od  was  about  to  lay  down  his  commission,  and  resign 
his  charge. 

It  was  reserved  for  another  to  lead  the  tribes  to  the 
conquest  of  the  land  on  whose  borders  they  now  stood. 
For  him  it  remained,  only  to  behold  with  his  eyes,  from 
yonder  mountain,  the  far  distant  land,  and  then  lie  down 
"  to  slumber,  while  the  world  grows  old,"  in  a  spot  selected 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  by  the  hand  that  built  the 
eternal   hills. 

But  who  shall  be  his  successor  ?  Who  shall  be  found  to 
take  his  place  ?  It  is  a  difficult  position.  He  must  be  a 
bold,  strong  man,  not  easily  intimidated  by  danger,  nor 
turned  from  his  purpose  by  obstacles  and  embarrassments. 
He  must  be  able  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  mighty  host  over  which  his  authority  as  a  leader 
is  to  be  established.  A  man  of  weak  nerve  and  irreso- 
lute purpose  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  position  at 
the  outset,  or  have  failed  in  it  ignominiously.  "  And  Moses 
called  unto  Joshua  and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel,  Be  strong  now  and  of  good  courage." 

These  words  indicate  both  the  necessity  of  courage,  to 
one  in  Joshua's  position,  and  the  source  of  it — that  is 
faith  :  faith  in  his  mission — u  Thou  must  go  with  this  peo- 
ple ;"  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  that  mission — "  And 
thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inhabit  it ;"  faith  in  a  present 
God  as  his  helper — "  The  Lord  he  it  is  that  doth  go  before 
thee,  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee." 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  theme  thus  presented,  is  one  not 
inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 

He  who  is  called  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
to  be  the  guide  and  leader  of  the  church  and  people  over 
whom  he  is  placed,  has  before  him  a  work  of  no  little  dif- 
ficulty, a  work  requiring  courage  and  strength,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  source  of  that  moral  strength,  which  he 
needs,  is  the  same  to  him  that  it  was  to  Joshua— -faith, — 
faith  in  a  present  God,  faith  in  his  work  and  mission,  faith 
in  its  ultimate  success. 


Our  attention  is  thus  directed  to  the  necessity,  and  the 

SOURCE,  OF  COURAGE  IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

I.  Its  necessity.  The  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
is  a  work  requiring  moral  courage  and  strength.  There 
is  a  great  difference  among  men  as  to  this  quality.  Some 
are  bold  and  resolute,  not  easily  turned  from  their  pur- 
pose, not  easily  discouraged  ;  obstacles  only  serve  to  give 
them  new  energy  and  strength ;  where  others  sit  down 
disheartened,  they  press  on  to  victory  ;  the  defeat  of  to- 
day becomes  the  triumph  of  to-morrow.  They  are  resolute 
men,  and  strong  because  resolute.  Is  a  passage  to  be  ef- 
fected over  the  Alps,  the  word  impossible  is  not  to  be 
found  in  their  vocabulary. 

Others  again  are  weak  and  irresolute  ;  danger  appals 
them  ;  difficulties  discourage  them  ;  opposition  takes  away 
their  strength.  A  lion  is  in  their  path,  and  they  cannot 
go  on.  This  difference  is  partly,  but  not  entirely,  a  native 
difference.  Some  are  by  nature  endowed  with  a  stout 
heart  and  a  strong  will.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  frequently  the 
result  of  mental  training  and  moral  culture.  However 
that  may  be,  the  difference  among  men  in  respect  to  these 
qualities  is  very  great  and  very  obvious. 

What  we  affirm  is  that  the  work  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try is  one  which  peculiarly  requires  a  resolute  and  fearless 
spirit. 

Such  a  spirit  is  needed — 1st.  For  reproving  popular  er- 
rors and  vices.  This  is  a  part  of  the  proper  work  of  the 
ministry — one  of  its  most  imperative  duties.  There  are 
certain  customs  and  opinions  prevalent  in  the  world,  with 
which  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  at  variance.  The  gospel  is 
in  its  nature  a  reprover  of  sin,  and  he  who  faithfully  pro- 
claims it,  proclaims  war  upon  all  ungodliness  and  unrigh- 
teousness of  men.  Not  wholly  conservative  is  this  religion 
of  Christ ;  conservative  only  of  that  which  is  true  and 
good  ;  radically  opposed  to  all  else.  It  brings  not  peace, 
but  a  sword  on  earth.  It  makes  great  disturbance.  It 
awakens   opposition.      It  smites   right  and  left  with  its 


ponderous  hammer,  demolishing  the  idols  which  an  un- 
godly world  has  set  up  for  homage.  With  its  whip  of 
cords  it  drives  out  a  mixed  multitude  from  the  temple,  and 
overturns  much  that  is  profitable  and  highly  respectable. 
Not  altogether  conservative  is  this  gospel,  not  altogether 
so  was  its  divine  author.  Never  was  a  more  troublesome 
reprover  of  the  men  and  the  sins  of  his  time,  than  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  never  were  harder,  severer  words  ut- 
tered, by  human  lips,  than  fell  from  his.  "  Wo  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !"  "  Ye  serpents,  ye 
generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell  V  This  is  a  very  direct  style  of  preaching, — it  might 
be  called  somewhat  personal.  There  is  no  mincing  the 
matter  in  this  style  of  address  :  no  begging  pardon  for  an 
insinuation  :  no  round-about  intimation  that  possibly  some 
things  were  not  just  right :  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  was 
meant,  or  whom  it  was  meant  for ;  every  word  in  this  last 
discourse  of  our  Lord,  is  like  a  thunderbolt,  crushing  and 
rending  whatever  it  strikes  ;  followed  in  rapid  succession 
by  another,  and  yet  another  ;  each  more  terrible  than  the 
preceding.  Not  often  is  the  minister  of  Christ  called  upon, 
seldom  perhaps  is  he  authorized,  to  imitate  the  example  of 
the  Master,  in  the  precise  style  and  manner  of  his  reproof. 
But  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  such  a 
gospel  as  this — so  plain,  so  earnest,  and  direct  in  its  op- 
position to  all  evil, — and  preach  it  faithfully,  without  com- 
ing into  collision,  and  that  often,  with  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  an  irreligious  world.  It  will  require  some  res- 
olution and  courage  to  do  this.  If  the  preacher  be  a 
timid  and  sensitive  man,  if  he  think  more  of  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow  man,  than  of  the  approbation  of  con- 
science, and  the  smile  of  God,  he  will  be  very  likely  to 
keep  back  a  part  of  the  unwelcome  message,  or  at  least  to 
turn  aside  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  truth,  and  smite  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air. 

2d.    Courage  is  required  for  teaching  unpalatable  truth. 
Many  of  the  truths  and   doctrines  of  evangelical  religion 


are  not  acceptable  to  unrenewed  men ;  some  of  them  quite 
the  reverse.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  Some  of  these 
sublime  truths  are  mysteries,  beyond  the  present  compre- 
hension of  the  human  mind,  given  to  us  to  believe,  but 
not  to  understand.  The  human  intellect  is  proud,  and  re- 
fuses to  yield  its  assent  to  such  truths.  Some  of  them 
present  in  a  strong  light  the  sovereignty  and  majesty  of 
God,  his  eternal  purposes,  his  right  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own ;  these  again  are  offensive  to  human  pride 
and  dignity.  Others  still  represent  the  human  heart  as 
evil,  and  only  evil,  by  nature,  and  all  its  righteousness  and 
native  goodness,  wherewith  men  like  to  clothe  and  adorn 
themselves,  in  their  own  sight  and  that  of  others,  are  made 
to  appear  but  as  a  ragged  and  filthy  garment.  This  again 
is  not  a  pleasing  doctrine  to  men  who  think  so  well  of 
themselves.  Indeed,  the  entire  gospel  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  human  nature  is  in  ruins,  and  needs  a  com- 
plete and  absolute  renewal ;  a  regeneration  by  the  same 
mysterious,  divine  power,  that  first  called  it  into  existence. 
It  teaches  man  his  own  utter  sinfulness  and  ruin,  his  ab- 
solutely lost  and  helpless  condition  :  and  when  aroused  to 
some  dim  consciousness  of  his  real  state,  he  begins  to  look 
about  him,  and  enquire,  What,  then,  shall  I  do  to  be  saved, 
it  points  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  ;  to  the  fountain  filled  with  blood.  It 
bids  him  repent,  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  shall  be  saved. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  present  such  a  sys- 
tem of  truths  and  doctrines  as  this,  in  its  integrity  and 
purity,  in  plainness  and  honesty  and  its  own  inherent  pow- 
er, without  awakening  the  dislike  and  disgust  of  some 
hearers,  and  the  direct  opposition  of  others.  It  never  was 
done,  and  it  never  will  be.  This  dislike  and  opposition 
may  not  always  be  openly  expressed,  but  they  are  none 
the  less  real. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  Manifestly  there  are  two 
courses,  either  of  which  may  be,  one   of  which  must  be, 
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pursued.  One  way  is  to  be  silent  as  to  the  more  offensive 
doctrines  of  our  religion,  passing  them  by  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  when  this  is  impracticable,  to  present  them  in 
such  a  manner,  so  modified  and  shorn  of  their  roughness 
and  their  power,  as  to  make  them  as  harmless  and  inoffen- 
sive as  possible,  to  the  sensitive  hearer.  A  truth — if  that 
can  be  called  a  truth,  which  is  so  divested  of  its  own 
truthfulness — may  sometimes  be  smuggled  in,  in  this  way, 
which  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  pass  a  guarded  coast 
under  its  own  true  colors.  Another  way  is  just  to  utter 
God's  truth  and  his  whole  truth  faithfully,  without  modify- 
ing or  trimming  it  to  suit  the  prejudices  or  caprices  of 
men ;  to  speak  the  word  that  he  gives,  and  as  he  gives  it, 
and  refer  all  complainers  and  cavillers,  all  disbelievers  and 
doubters,  to  Him  who  is  the  author  of  the  unwelcome 
message.  This  last  is  the  only  course  worthy  of  an  hon- 
orable and  an  honest  man — the  only  course  which  such  a 
man  will  choose  to  pursue,  or  has  a  right  to  pursue  ;  but  it 
requires  some  boldness  and  courage.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
come  into  collision  with  the  cherished  opinions  and  preju- 
dices of  those  whom  we  respect,  and  whose  friendship  we 
value.  It  is  much  easier,  and  more  agreeable,  to  preach 
smooth  things,  than  rough  ;  sweet  things  than  bitter.  The 
man  who  has  a  stern,  unattractive  doctrine  to  utter  to  un- 
willing ears,  is  sadly  tempted  to  soften  a  little,  that  which 
God  has  made  hard,  and  smooth  away  a  little,  the  corners 
of  that  which  God  has  left  salient  and  projecting.  Almost 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  will  be  more  or  less  influenced 
by  the  well  known  sentiments  of  those  to  whom  he  minis- 
ters, and  warped,  by  the  prevalent  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  the  community  about  him,  from  the  true  line  of 
straight-forward  procedure.  He  must  be  a  bold,  strong 
man,  to  stand  firmly  against  all  these  influences. 

3d.  Quite  as  much  is  courage  needed  for  the  steady 
persistence  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  under  discourage- 
ment and  difficulty.  The  ministry,  at  the  best,  is  a  work  of 
toil  and  difficulty.     If  any  man  finds  it  otherwise,  it  is  evi- 
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dence  that  he  sadly  misunderstands  either  himself,  or  his 
work,  or  both.  Its  labors  are  exhausting  to  body,  mind, 
and  soul.  There  is  a  constant  draft,  not  on  the  intellect 
merely,  and  the  physical  strength ;  but  on  the  moral  feel- 
ings, the  sympathies,  the  spiritual  nature,  of  a  man.  All 
this,  when  success  attends  his  efforts,  and  his  labor  seems 
not  to  be  in  vain,  can  well  and  cheerfully  be  borne.  But 
there  are  seasons  in  the  history  of  every  pastor,  and  he  is 
fortunate  if  they  are  not  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, when  it  is  far  otherwise.  He  labors  without  apparent 
result.  He  sows  and  waits  in  vain  for  the  harvest.  He 
goes  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  and  returns 
bearing  no  yellow  sheaves  in  the  time  of  harvest.  The 
men  of  the  world  heed  not  his  message  ;  Christians  receive 
it  with  coldness  and  indifference.  Irreligion  prevails.  The 
ways  of  Zion  languish,  and  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasts. 
He  goes  to  his  study,  weary  and  unrefreshed  from  the  la- 
bors of  the  last  Sabbath,  to  prepare  yet  another  sermon, 
with  the  disheartening  conviction,  that  whatever  topic  he 
may  select,  and  however  he  may  prepare  and  present  it,  in 
all  probability  it  will  be  like  a  stone  cast  into  the  deep 
waters,  never  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  more.  Could  you 
read  the  thought  of  his  heart,  as  he  gazes  with  fixed  and 
languid  eye  into  the  vacant  air,  or  throws  down  his  pen 
and  paces  with  hurried  and  nervous  step  the  study  floor, 
not  seldom  would  you  find  it  to  be  something  like  this : — 
"  Of  what  use  this  constant  round  of  toil,  this  writing  and 
preaching,  this  studying,  and  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
these  prayer-meetings  which  so  few  attend,  and  those  few, 
perhaps,  to  so  little  profit  ?  To  what  purpose  is  all  this 
waste  of  toil  and  strength  ?  Would  that  I  were  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet !"  At  such  times, — and 
who  that  bears  the  sacred  office,  does  not  know  something 
of  them, — it  requires  no  little  courage  to  keep  on,  and 
bear  up  in  the  steady,  faithful  discharge  of  present  duty. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  courage  :  that  which  makes  a  man 
fearless  of  present  danger,  and  strong  in  conflict  with  a 
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foe,  on  the  field  of  actual  strife ;  and  that  which  makes  a 
man  stout  of  heart  to  bear  up  under  misfortune  and  the 
pressure  of  adversity,  and  to  keep  on  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  resolute  and  hopeful  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances.     The  former  is  that  which  usually  passes 
under  the  name  of  courage,  and  which  is  more  frequently 
found.     The  latter  is  of  the  higher  order,  and  more  rarely 
possessed.     The  former  is  the  courage   of  the  brute,  of 
the  savage,  of  the  pugilist,  of  the  common  soldier  on  the 
battle  field.     It  results  from  the  consciousness  of  superior 
strength  and  skill  in  the  use  of  weapons,  or  from  a  familiar- 
ity with  daDger  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  life.     The  less 
a  man  knows,  the  less  of  true  worth  there  is  about  him, 
the  less  of  that  which  makes  the  difference  between  a  man 
and  a  beast,  the  better,  so  far  as  regards  this  kind  of  cour- 
age.    The  other  is  the  courage  not  of  the  great  body,  but 
of  the  great  soul ;  that  will  not  be  conquered  and  will  not 
be  turned  aside  from  its  purpose,  and  will  not  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  through  all  discouragement,  and  through 
all  difficulty,  and  all  defeat,  pushes  on  to  its  sure  and  de- 
termined end.     Before  such  a  spirit,  obstacles  give  way, 
as  the  trees  of  the  forest  bow  before  the  wind,  and  move 
their  branches  in  its  path.     Mere  brute  strength  and  phy- 
sical courage  cower  before  it  and  acknowledge  its  suprem- 
acy.     This   is   the    courage    that   can   combat   with   the 
darkness,  the  unbroken    solitude,  the  dreadful  cold  and 
storms  of  an  Arctic  winter ;  can  animate  and  keep  alive 
the  spirits  of  a  little  handful   of  frozen,  famine-stricken 
men,  shut  up  in  their  prison ;  can  keep  a  light  burning  in 
their  hearts  through  all  that  loug  and   dreary  night,  and 
finally  devise  and  carry  out  a  plan  of  escape,  that  would 
seem  utterly  miraculous,  were  it  not  so  wisely  and  prudent- 
ly done — a  retreat  to  which  we  may  safely  challenge  the 
annals  of  military  exploit  to  furnish  a  parallel. 

In  nothing  were  the  spirit  and  courage  of  Washington 
more  severely  tried  or  more  fully  exhibited,  than  in  meet- 
ing the  various  manifold   difficulties   and   embarrasments 
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that  hedged  his  way,  and  with  calm  strength  and  resolute 
purpose  maintaing  his  part,  under  all  discouragement — the 
apathy  of  the  country,  the  coldness  and  at  times  the  fickle- 
ness and  faithlessness  of  Congress,  the  opposition  of  open 
and  of  covert  enemies,  the  want  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
want  of  munitions,  the  want  of  men.  These  are  the  things 
that  try  the  courage  of  a  commander.  An  irresolute,  weak 
man  would  have  resigned  that  post  not  once  nor  twice  in 
the  course  of  that  protracted  and  eventful  struggle. 

This  is  the  kind  of  courage  that  is  needed  in  the  minis- 
try. It  is  a  work  not  indeed  at  the  present  day,  of  per- 
sonal danger,  as  it  was  in  the  earlier  times,  and  as  it  may 
come  to  be  again ;  but  of  manifold  discouragements  and 
difficulties.  It  needs  a  calm  strength  and  resolute  spirit, 
a  persistent  energy  of  purpose,  successfully  to  meet  and 
grapple  with  these  difficulties. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider — II.  The  source  of  that  cour- 
age which  is  needed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Whence 
is  it  to  come  ?  What  native  endowment,  what  con- 
stitution of  the  body  or  the  mind,  what  training,  what 
physical  or  moral  culture,  can  impart  so  desirable  a  gift? 
The  answer  has  already  been  intimated.  In  his  faith  lies 
the  source  and  spring  of  that  courage  which  the  minister 
of  the  gospel  needs.  A  true  Christian  faith  is  the  foun- 
tain-head of  a  true  Christian  courage.  The  man  who 
believes,  is  the  strong  man.  This  is  universally  true :  es- 
pecially true  when  that  belief  takes  hold  of  things  invisible 
and  eternal.  It  was  faith  that  made  Joshua  strong.  It 
was  faith  that  made  Paul  strong,  and  Luther.  Nothing  so 
animates  and  encourages  an  army  amid  the  privations  and 
perils  of  the  march  and  the  strife,  as  confidence  in  its  com- 
mander, and  in  its  cause ;  to  awaken  that,  is  almost  of 
itself  success  and  victory  ;  and  what  is  that  confidence  but 
a  kind  of  faith.  Napoleon's  soldiers  believed  in  him.  "They 
can,  because  they  think  they  can,11  said  Cesar  of  his  troops. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  believed  in  their  cause  and 
in  their  commander,  else  had  they  never  prevailed. 
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The  minister  of  the  gospel  derives  courage  from  his 
faith, — 1st.  In  a  present  God,  "  For  I  am  with  thee."  This 
was  the  word  of  encouragement  to  the  leader  of  the  host. 
Equally  true,  and  equally  encouraging,  is  the  same  word 
of  promise  to  the  leader  of  God's  covenant  people  in  these 
latter  days, — God  is  with  him,  and  if  he  only  knows  that, 
and  believes  it,  and  remembers  it,  he  cannot  be  other  than 
a  bold,  strong  man.  The  Israelites  saw  the  pillar  of  cloud 
moving  before  them,  and  felt  that  God  was  there,  the  eter- 
nal and  invisible,  the  God  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and 
Jacob  ;  that  cloud  his  garment,  his  chariot,  concealing  from 
human  eye  the  glory  of  his  person,  irradiated  at  night 
with  the  splendor  of  that  brightness  whose  unveiled  lustre 
no  eye  might  behold,  and  live.  If  in  the  mighty  host 
there  was  one  faint  and  fearful  heart ;  if  ever,  amid  perils 
and  weariness,  there  was  one  ready  to  despond,  he  had 
but  to  look  at  that  fire-cloud,  calmly  moving  before  the  ad- 
vanced line,  or  resting  in  peace  above  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  his  doubts  and  fears  would  vanish.  God  was  in  that 
cloud ;  down  into  the  sea  it  led  him,  and  the  sea  knew  its 
approaching  God,  and  lifted  up  its  hands  on  high.  Through 
the  desert  it  led  him,  and  the  desert  yielded  bread,  and 
the  rock  flowing  water.  In  the  face  of  mighty  and  armed 
hosts,  it  led  him,  but  kings  of  armies  did  flee  apace,  "  when 
thou,  0  God,  wentest  forth  before  thy  people,  when  thou 
didst  march  through  the  wilderness." 

"  I  am  with  thee."  What  assurance  this  imparts  to  the 
timid,  fainting  soul.  The  disciples  were  no  longer  afraid 
of  the  tempest,  when  they  saw  Christ  coming  to  them  on 
the  water,  and  knew  that  it  was  he.  "  I  am  with  thee," — 
with  thee  in  labor,  with  thee  in  sorrow,  with  thee  in  all 
the  discouraging  and  trying  circumstances  of  thy  position; 
with  thee  in  the  study,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  conference 
room,  in  the  round  of  daily  toil  and  pastoral  labor ;  with 
thee  in  the  hour  of  anxious  thought,  in  the  sleepless  night, 
in  the  busy  day  ;  with  thee  when  all  men  forsake  thee  ; 
with  thee  in  the  hour  of  thy  final  departure  !      Blessed  as- 
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surance  !  let  ine  know  this — let  me  fully,  thoroughly  believe 
it,  and  I  will  not  fear  men  or  devils.  If  thou  art  with 
me,  who  shall  be  against  me  ?  if  thou  art  on  my  side,  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 

In  the  market  place  of  one  of  the  quaintest  and  quietest 
towns  of  Germany,  stands  a  plain  granite  pedestal,  sur- 
mounted by  a  bronze  statue.  A  plain,  honest  German 
face,  full  of  earnestness  and  soul,  looks  out  from  those 
grim  features.  There,  in  sun  and  storm,  it  stands,  looking 
down  upon  the  children  at  their  sports  ;  upon  the  market 
men  and  women  with  their  merchandize  ;  upon  the  festive 
dance,  and  the  solemn  procession.  As  you  look  up  into 
that  honest,  storm-beaten  face,  and  recall  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  that  most  eventful  life,  you  feel  how  appropriate 
the  inscription  on  that  shaft — the  first  line  of  his  own 
beautiful  hymn, — 

"  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott." 

A  strong  castle  indeed  was  Luther's  God. 

2dly.  The  minister  of  Jesus  derives  courage  from  his 
faith  in  the  truth  and  reality  of  what  he  preaches ;  in  other 
words,  from  faith  in  his  own  proper  work  and  mission. 
He  is  sent  with  a  message  from  God  to  man ;  he  is  set 
apart  and  commissioned  to  utter  great  tidings.  If  he  has 
a  firm,  unshaken  faith  in  the  truth  of  that  message,  in  the 
reality  of  those  great  tidings,  he  will  be  strong  and  bold 
in  their  utterance.  The  man  who  only  half  believes  what 
he  says,  can  never  speak  with  power.  Strength  in  the 
pulpit,  is  faith  in  the  things  uttered.  When  the  preacher 
finds  in  his  own  soul  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine  he  would 
teach ;  when  he  can  say,  "  I  speak  that  which  I  do  know, 
and  testify  that  which  I  have  seen ;"  when  he  is  sure  that 
it  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable,  nor  philosophy  of  man, 
but  the  eternal  truth  of  God,  that  he  is  uttering ;  when 
in  the  deep  silence  of  his  earnest  thought,  he  hears  a  voice 
calling  him,  and  passes  up  into  the  sacred  mount,  and  gazes 
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upon  the  face  of  truth,  and  beholds  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  and  the  majesty  of  her  divine  splendor,  until  his  own 
soul  is  all  aglow  with  that  reflected  light,  from  the  mount 
of  vision  ;  he  will  come  down  to  the  tents  of  men,  armed 
with  new  courage  and  new  strength ;  the  stammering 
tongue  will  be  forgotten,  the  slowness  of  speech  will  van- 
ish, the  fear  of  man  will  find  no  place,  but  fearless  will  be 
the  spirit,  and  strong  and  earnest  the  utterance  of  him  who 
hath  seen  the  God  of  Israel. 

Indeed,  to  any  speaker,  on  whatever  theme  and  occasion, 
a  thorough,  hearty  belief  of  what  he  has  to  say,  is  no 
small  part  of  success.  This  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
secret  of  Webster's  strength — the  calm  consciousness  that 
he  was  right;  his  own  thorough  conviction  of  the  soundness 
of  his  premises,  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  the 
force  of  his  arguments  ;  the  certainty  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  master  of  his  subject,  and  master  of  himself. 
Knowing  this,  he  had  no  occasion  to  tremble,  to  hesitate, 
to  apologize,  to  retract.  He  stood  like  a  statue  on  its  firm 
pedestal,  and  his  very  look  was  strength.  There  was  that 
about  his  whole  manner  that  clearly  indicated  his  entire 
confidence  in  his  own  positions,  and  that  seemed  to  say  to 
every  beholder, 

"  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

The  man  who  thoroughly  believes  what  he  says,  is  al- 
ways a  strong  man.  Luther  believed  what  he  had  to  say, 
and  it  made  him  strong.  He  knew  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  the  councils,  synods,  doctors,  were  wrong.  Hence 
his  indomitable  courage.  What  calm  consciousness  of 
strength,  what  sublimity  of  boldness,  in  those  memorable 
words,  with  which  he  concludes  his  defense  before  the 
Diet :  "  Here  I  stand,  so  help  me  God  !"  Yes,  there  he 
stood,  a  poor  solitary  mark,  before  the  great  and  venerable 
body  of  his  accusers,  and  his  judges  ;  before  the  learning, 
and  the  rank,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  of  the  empire; 
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the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  nobles  of  the  realm  ; 
all  bent  upon  his  retraction  and  discomfiture  ;  but  he  had 
hold  of  the  eternal  pillars  of  God's  truth,  and  he  knew  that 
they  could  not  be  shaken,  and  he  felt  how  strong  they 
were,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  not  alone.  "  Here  1  stand, 
so  help  me  God." 

Brethren,  in  the  strength  and  earnestness  of  our  con- 
victions, lies  the  secret  of  our  power  as  ministers  of  God's 
word.  It  is  only  when  we  are  ourselves  but  half  persuad- 
ed of  what  we  utter,  that  we  are  feeble  and  fearful.  Galileo 
had  discovered  what  it  had  pleased  God  to  conceal  from 
the  wise  and  mighty — that  this  earth,  this  fair  round  earth, 
turned  on  its  axis.  Long  he  meditated  upon  this  wondrous 
truth,  keeping  silence.  Reverently  he  looked  night  by 
night  into  the  solemn  Heavens.  It  was  written  there  ;  he 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  "  It  does  turn ;"  he  was  sure  of 
it ;  he  knew  it.  The  Inquisition  undertakes  to  correct 
that  man.  Sharp  and  strong  are  the  arguments  of  the  In- 
quisition. It  has  learning  on  its  side,  it  has  authority,  it 
has  decrees  ;  it  claims  to  have  even  the  Bible.  When  these 
fail,  it  has  narrow  cells,  solitude,  darkness,  torture,  instru- 
ments of  cruelty  which  it  knows  very  well  how  to  use. 
It  can  overpower  him  with  authority  ;  it  can  compel  him 
to  retract ;  it  can  silence  him  and  disgrace  him.  Never- 
theless, his  own  settled  conviction  remains  ;  and  when  all 
is  done,  we  hear  the  brave  old  man,  silenced,  but  not  con- 
vinced, still  saying  to  himself,  "  But  it  does  turn."  This  is 
the  faith  we  want  as  minister's  of  God's  truth. 

You  are  a  timid  man  ;  you  shrink  from  opposition,  you  are 
fearful  of  giving  offense ;  almost  afraid  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  Go  seize  some  great  truth  of  God's 
word,  some  strong  doctrine  ;  some  truth  older  than  the 
hills,  radiant  with  the  light  of  eternity,  and  wrestle  with 
that  truth,  as  with  an  angel,  and  hear  him  say,  "  The  Lord 
possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way;  before  his 
works  of  old,  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  ever  the  earth  was.      When  he  prepared  the 
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heavens,  I  was  there  ;  when  he  appointed  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with 
him,  and  I  was  daily  his  delight !" — wrestle,  I  say,  with 
that  strong  eternal  truth,  that  angel  of  God,  and  hold  him 
fast  till  you  feel  in  all  your  limbs  the  electric  touch  of  his 
own  immortal  vigor ;  let  him  not  go  till  you  receive  the 
blessing — from  that  hour  you  become  a  strong  man  ;  and 
with  the  sweat  of  that  divine  wrestling  and  struggling  still 
upon  your  brow,  you  will  go  to  your  pulpit,  and  for  once 
you  will  not  be  afraid  of  your  hearers,  even  though  they 
were  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth.  Oh,  how  strong 
a  thing  is  truth  !  how  strong  is  faith  ! 

Had  I  glance  of  thee,  my  God, 

Kingdoms  and  men  would  vanish  soon  ; — 

Vanish,  as  though  I  saw  them  not  : 
A3  a  dim  candle  dies  at  noon. 

3dly.  But  if  faith  in  a  present  God,  and  faith  in  the 
truth,  make  the  preacher  bold  and  strong,  not  less  so  does 
faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  This  sustained 
Paul  and  Luther.  This  kept  alive  the  courage  of  Galileo 
in  his  cell,  of  Kane  in  his  prison-ship,  of  Washington  and 
of  Cromwell  in  the  vicissitudes  and  perils  of  a  protracted 
and  doubtful  struggle.  They  were  confident  that  their 
cause  was  right  and  would  ultimately  prevail.  How  many 
dark  hours  must  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  have  seen  ! 
But  they  believed  in  their  cause  and  in  its  final  triumph ; 
and  this  sustained  them  under  all  discouragements  and 
reverses. 

As  ministers  of  the  gospel,  it  becomes  us  to  have  faith 
in  our  cause  ;  never  was  a  better,  or  a  stronger.  Iniquity 
and  wrong  may  indeed  prevail  for  the  time,  infidelity  may 
boast,  and  superstition  extend  her  domain ;  and  violence 
carry  the  day,  and  the  grossest  injustice  become  law  ;  and 
there  may  be  much  to  try  our  faith,  and  our  steadfastness, 
and  our  courage  :  but  over  all  this  confusion,  this  noise  of 
the  waves,  and  tumult  of  the  people,  there  is  a  God  on  high, 
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mightier  than  all ::  and  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away  ;  and  truth  is  eternal  and  shall  stand  :  and  the  sun  of 
the  future  shall  set  in  peace  on  our  stormy  and  troublous 
world.  We  have  reason  to  be  bold.  We  have  reason  to 
be  strong. 

I  believe  in  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity,  of  pure 
and  undefiled  religion,  over  all  error  and  sin.  It  may  look 
doubtful  now,  but  it  is  sure.  It  may  be  a  long  way  off, 
but  it  comes.  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  its  mighty  advent; 
the  tramp  of  coming  legions  ;  the  music  of  its  march  and 
its  triumph.  I  catch  the  note  of  that  distant  joy,  the  roll 
of  that  great  anthem — 

"  Loud  as  mighty  thunders  roar  ; 

Or  the  fullness  of  the  sea, 
When  it  breaks  upon  the  shore — 

Hallelujah  !    for  the  Lord, 
(iod  omnipotent,  shall  reign  : 

He  shall  reign  from  pole  to  pole 
With  illimitable  sway — 

He  shall  reign,  when,  like  a  scroll, 
Yonder  heavens  have  passed  away." 

You,  Sir,  whom  we  come  to-day  to  install  into  the  sacred 
office,  whom  the  voice  of  this  people  has  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  among  them — I  bid  you  have  faith  in 
God,  faith  in  your  mission,  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of 
your  cause — that  you  may  be  a  bold,  strong  man.  Such  a 
man  you  must  be.  You  wall  find  here  much  to  do  ;  much 
to  help  and  much  to  hinder  in  the  doing.  You  will  need 
courage  and  strength.  The  world  is  here,  with  its  fashions 
and  follies,  its  vanities  and  vices,  its  secret  dislike  or  its 
open  opposition  to  God's  truth.  But  prayer  is  here  also, 
and  faith,  and  Christian  love ;  and  pilgrims  with  their  faces 
toward  the  heavenly  city.  These  it  will  be  your  privilege 
to  aid  in  the  divine  life  ;  to  counsel  and  instruct  and  guide, 
until, the  pilgrimage  is  ended,  and  their  feet  stand  within 
thy  gates,  0,  Jerusalem.  You  are  not  to  work  alone  here. 
A  band  of  faithful  disciples  will  rally  around  you  and  stand 
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by  you.  Better  than  all,  here,  too.  is  Luther's  strong 
castle,  to  which  in  every  moment  of  weakness  and  danger 
you  may  run  and  be  safe. 

In  the  treasury  of  St.  Peters,  is  shown  a  very  rich  and 
costly  collection  of  robes,  of  many  forms,  of  nicest  fabric, 
covered  with  embroidery  of  silver  and  gold  of  choicest 
device  and  rarest  workmanship,  in  which,  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  with  due  ceremony,  the  Pope  is  arrayed,  that  he 
may  appear  in  fitting  costume  to  the  public  eye.  Of  un- 
told value  and  of  exquisite  beauty  are  those  robes  of  office. 
We  come  to-day,  a  little  company  of  Christ's  ministers,  to 
set  apart,  and  invest  with  the  fitting  robes  of  service,  one 
who  is  to  minister  unto  this  people  in  holy  things.  In  the 
Master's  chambers  hang  many  rich  and  precious  garments, 
fit  for'  such  use.  We  have  sought  among  them  and  found 
this,  which  we  bring  forth  from  the  treasury,  and  with 
which  we  now  clothe  you,  0  servant  of  God,  at  this  sacred 
altar.  With  reverent  hands  we  place  it  on  your  shoulders, 
and  gather  around  you  its  flowing  and  ample  folds  ;  and 
having  thus  arrayed  you  in  fitting  costume,  we  leave  you 
to  minister  at  the  altar,  while  we  presently  go  our  way. 
And  the  robe  with  which  we  clothe  you  to-day,  is  this : 

"  Be  strong  now.  and  of  good  courage  !  for  thoc  must 
go  with  this  people  unto  the  land  which  the  lord  hath 
sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them  :  and  thou  shalt 
cause  them  to  inherit  it." 


